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a man's life ; and that it has given rise to much picturesque, if also to some 
flamboyant writing. In short, to write in praise of Indian summer is now 
a literary convention on three continents. So varied a history in little 
more than a century is certainly remarkable " (p. 36). As an interesting 
pendant to the Trumbull story, Mr. Matthews finds that the " alleged In- 
dian legend " in explanation of the term " Indian Summer " dates only 
from 1839, while the term itself " had already been in existence among 
the whites for nearly half a century." As to the exact connotation of the 
word Indian in this term, the author says (p. 50) : "We shall, therefore, be 
obliged to suspend judgment with respect to the origin of the name of the 
Indian-summer season until fresh evidence as to the early history of the 
term is produced." Mr. Matthews will welcome any further evidence on 

these doubtful points. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural History, vol. vii. Anthro- 
pology, vol. vi. Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, 
vol. i. The Decorative Art of the Amur Tribes. By Berthold 
Laufer. N. Y. : January, 1902. Pp. 86. Plates i.-xxiii. (Figs. 228). 
The material discussed in this valuable and interesting monograph is the 
result of the author's two years' researches among the various tribes of 
Saghalin Island and the Amur region, under the auspices of the Jesup 
North Pacific Expedition. After considering the historical, general ar- 
tistic, and geographical aspects of the subject, Dr. Laufer treats of band- 
ornaments (pages 8-1 1), spirals (11-13), band and spiral ornaments (13- 
16), decorations on boats (16-17), other birch-bark patterns (17-19), circle- 
ornaments (19), the cock (19-29), single and combined, the fish (29-36), 
the dragon (36-41), the musk-deer (41, 42), other animals (42-46), leaf 
and floral ornaments (46-52), basketry-designs (52-56), embroidery-pat- 
terns (56-60), specimens made of fish-skin (66-71), Ainu ornamentation 
(71-73), coloring (73-76), some general results (76-79). The character of 
the whole ornamentation of these tribes is stamped by " the predominance 
of the cock and the fish, the manifold combinations in which these two 
motives appear, and the strange mingling of the two." Here, as in China 
and Japan, the author believes, these creatures " have an extremely orna- 
mental character because of the great permutations of their graceful mo- 
tions, and thus lend themselves to the spirit which strives after beauty of 
form." The ability to watch motions is highly developed in the East 
Asiatic mind, and is a powerful adjunct of art. Many conventionalizations 
have arisen from the " influence of the fish-ornament or the cock-type." 
Dr. Laufer wisely says that the ornaments of primitive tribes are " produc- 
tions of their art, which can receive proper explanation only from the lips 
of their creators." They are neither inscriptions to be deciphered, nor 
enigmas to be puzzled out by the homely fireside. The " bear-heads " of 
Giliak ornament, e. g., exist only in the imagination of Schurtz, — his " eye- 
ornaments " are likewise " a mere outcome of his enthusiasm." 

During the half-century since the time of Schrenck's investigations, " the 
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forms of this sphere of art have remained unaltered up to the present time, 
notwithstanding all political turbulence and change that have affected the 
Amur region in the mean time." Moreover, in spite of the shattering of 
the whole life of these peoples by Russian " culture," it appears that " the 
native art has been retained pure and intact." The basis of the art of 
the Amur is to be found in China, whence, as a mere fashion, like classic 
art in Europe during the Renaissance, it gradually infused itself into the 
minds of the Tungusian peoples. But native development and transforma- 
tion have their role also, and it must be concluded that the decorative art 
of the Amur tribes is " an independent branch of East Asiatic art, which 
sprang from the Sino-Japanese cultural centre." The swastika and the 
triskeles are due to Chinese influence. While animals prominent in the 
household economy and traditions of these tribes, and matter of every-day 
talk, do not appear in the art-designs, the animals which do occur in them 
" are just like those which play an important part in Chinese art and myth- 
ology." The art of the Amur is lacking in realistic character, and merges 
into the formative. The sense for plastic representations is largely ab- 
sent. The lack of ability to draw human faces or forms is noteworthy, 
since " on prehistoric monuments of the Amur region, petroglyphs have 
been found, which, doubtless, represent human heads." The painted faces 
on Goldian paper-charms are very crude. The art-implement of the Amur 
tribes is a long, sharp, pointed knife. The materials used are wood, birch- 
bark, fish-skin (especially salmon and sturgeon), elk and reindeer skin, 
cotton, silk, etc. The needlework is done by women, and " clever embroi- 
derers especially enjoy a high reputation among their countrymen." Dr. 
Laufer rejects Shrenck's view that the art-sense is most highly developed 
among the Giliak, who are farthest away from the Chinese, holding that 
the Gold (from whom the Giliak have borrowed the greater part of their 
motifs) are really the artistic people of this region, through whom the Chi- 
nese influence has permeated the others. Moreover, their close proximity 
to the Chinese and their long intercourse with them have enabled them to 
reach their great skill, especially in silk-embroidery. Only in wood-carv- 
ing, perhaps, do the Giliaks excel, and the Tungusian tribes of the Amgun 
and the Ussuri " are unsurpassed in cutting ornaments for decorating 
birch-bark baskets." The elaboration of ornaments is still in active pro- 
gress, and " in no more danger of dying out than the Gold and Giliak 
themselves," but the " reading " of the ornaments is becoming a lost art. 

The band-decorated spoons, used only by the Giliak at the bear-festival 
(the Gold have no bear-festival), " have been superseded in every-day life 
by spoons of Russian make." In the art of the Gold, " the interlacement- 
band " is much less frequent than in the art of the Giliak. The cock, an 
animal not native to the Amur country, but introduced from China (and 
later by the Russians), is most conspicuous in the art-forms now under 
consideration, and " is more frequently reproduced than all other animals 
together." Dr. Laufer's development of the conventionalization of the 
cock and the fish is very interesting. The Chinese dragon " holds a pro- 
minent place in the mythology of the Gold, and is believed by both these 
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people to produce rain and thunder." The symbolic treatment of thunder 
in art is curious. Even the musk-deer, " under the pressure of the leading 
gallinaceous motive, undergoes such conventional transformations, espe- 
cially in its double character, that the difference between the construction 
of its forms and those of the cock is hardly perceptible." In the decora- 
tive art of the tribes of the Amur " leaves and floral forms occur partly as 
independent ornaments in connection with other elements, partly in close 
combination with the cock and fish ornaments." The purely conventional 
forms of leaf-patterns are probably of Sino-Japanese origin. In the art of 
the Ainu of Saghalin, the author detects three blended elements — "a 
special overwhelming Japanese influence ; loans from the neighboring 
Amur tribes ; and perhaps certain dregs of their artistic ideas, which are 
to be considered almost wholly their own property." With respect to color 
it may be said of the Amur tribes that " the more the natives are in con- 
tact with the Chinese, the nearer they dwell to a centre of Chinese culture, 
the more splendidly developed in beauty of color are their works ; while 
the farther one recedes from that centre, the poorer the color-sense seems 
to grow, and at last to vanish almost entirely." The paper patterns seem 
to have a special development among these tribes, and " many women re- 
tain in their memories a great variety of patterns, and cut them with a 
speed and dexterity that are worthy of admiration." This monograph is 
of value to students of American Indian art, in that it suggests what would 
have happened had any well-defined Chinese influence been present upon 
the Northwest Pacific coast. 

Apart from the special data in these pages, the following observation of 
the author on the broader human question involved is worth reproducing 
here : — 

" The question may arise as to whether people, like the Gold, who are 
able to produce such fine work, may justly be classed among primitive 
tribes. The Gold, at all events, are promising, and some time or other 
will undeniably advance to the rank of a civilized nation, like their ances- 
tral relations, the Niiichi and Manchu, but under more peaceable circum- 
stances, relying on the cultivation of the soil, industry, and fine arts. There 
is no doubt but that they are chosen for their share in civilization, and that 
they will still have a future, if only the Russian government will continue 
to lend its assistance in improving the economic life-conditions of this in- 
telligent tribe, which numbers so many good-natured and highly-gifted 
individuals " (p. 79). 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

Der Menschheitsgedanke durch Raum und Zeit. Ein Beitrag zur An- 
thropologic und Ethnologie in der " Lehre vom Menschen." A. Bas- 
tian. Berlin : 1901. F. Diimmlers Verlagsbuchhandlung. 2 Bde. 
Pp. 246, 257+35. 

In characteristic fashion the doyen of German ethnologists treats of fate, 
deity, soul, right, feeling, force and matter, thought, being, the corporeal, 
metempsychosis, God, causality, the demiurge, songs of origin, the first 



